"My God, woman," said Hemingway, helping me clean
up the mess, "what are you going to do nowT'

"Fortunately, I'm the same shape front and back/* I told
him as I jerked my tweed skirt around so that the egg stain
was behind me, buttoned my fur coat, and assured myself,
as I tripped down the gangplank, that I was making as neat
an entrance as any in my career.

It was eight o'clock, the dinner hour, when I drove up to
the dear familiar Savoy Hotel. It was not yet dark, just the
beloved twilight, but London's streets were strangely quiet
and free of traffic. There were great gaps in the familiar
skyline and piles of rubble along the streets we drove
through. All the way over I had been steeling myself for
this, my first view of bombed London. I knew it was going
to be hard to take. There was bound to be that wrenching
struggle between the impulse to cry out and the feeling
that one simply dared not give way to one's feelings.
London is my home. I was born there in Kennington
Oval. I grew up within the sound of Bow Bells. I spoke
with a cockney accent until I was eleven or thereabouts,
when Miss Italia Conti scolded and drilled me out of it.
In London I have been by turns poor and rich, hopeful and
despondent, successful and down and out, utterly miserable
and ecstatically, dizzily happy. I belong to London as each
of us can belong to only one place on this earth. And, in
the same way, London belongs to me.

The windows of my room at the Savoy looked out over
the Thames Embankment. After a solitary dinner, I stood
there looking down at the river. An impenetrable black
curtain seemed to have fallen between me and the city.
The enveloping blackness in which the stars seemed un-
really bright and near, and the unusual, wary, listening